| Sixth District States and Local Governments 


Continue to Buy Now... Pay Later 


 - and local governments borrowed at a record rate in 1958. The 
story of the underlying forces stimulating borrowing—an expanding 
population, increased suburbanization, and a general upgrading in the 
quality of capital improvements—has been told innumerable times and 
needs little elaboration at the moment. In essence, however, the con- 
tinued high volume of borrowing is due to the almost insatiable demand 
for services by the public, on the one hand, and to definite limitations 
on the willingness or ability of governmental units to raise additional 
funds via taxation, on the other. 


Borrowing High in 1958 

In the first three quarters of 1958, new security offerings of state and 
local governmental units in those states that lie wholly or partly within 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee—totaled $881 million. Borrowing of 
governmental units in individual states ranged from a high of $213 
million in Louisiana to a low of $77 million in Mississippi. Preliminary 
estimates for the full year 1958 indicate that all government entities 
in the District states borrowed more than $1.0 billion. If this estimate 
is realized, 1958 will be the second consecutive year that state and 
local borrowing has broken through the billion dollar barrier. 

The high volume of municipal offerings in 1958, both in the District 
and in the nation, resulted from an interaction of long- and short-run 
factors affecting the demand for funds by state and local governments. 
Such things as growth and shifts in population continued to create a 
need for capital spending. At the same time, a favorable credit climate, 
particularly in the first half of last year, provided governmental units 
with an opportunity to borrow at relatively attractive rates. 

Yields on state and local government issues reached their peak in the 
third quarter of 1957 and then declined sharply. After the middle of 
1958, however, long-term rates rose rapidly as money market condi- 
tions changed abruptly with the marked upswing in business activity. 

Changes in interest rates, although they undoubtedly influence 
borrowing patterns of state and local governments to some degree, 
should not be over-exaggerated. A review of security offerings by Dis- 
trict governmental units in recent years shows that the level of borrow- 
ing has not been highly correlated with variations in interest rates. A 
low volume of borrowing, for example, has not always coincided with 
high interest rates. This suggests that where projects are deemed 
“essential” and not easily postponed, the level of interest rates may 
not be a major deterrent to borrowing. 

Considering the market for municipals in terms of District totals, 
as we have been doing, is a useful abstraction. It conceals, however, 
marked variations in size, length of maturity, and quality of issues 
offered for sale. In order to obtain some further insight into the nature 
of the market for municipals in the District, therefore, we have analyzed 
in detail the 1,018 issues offered for sale in the first ten months of 1958. 
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Short- and Long-Term Borrowing Important 


During the period January-October, housing authorities 
throughout the District accounted for about 44 percent 
of the number of issues offered and about 38 percent of 
the value. Funds borrowed by housing authorities gener- 
ally take the form of temporary loans—notes with matur- 
ities of less than one year—which are used to finance 
construction of public housing. Although funds for 
building these facilities may be obtained from the Public 
Housing Administration, most housing authorities have 
chosen to sell their obligations on the market with the 
guarantee of the Federal agency behind them. As the 
buildings reach completion, most of the temporary notes 
are replaced by longer issues. 

Housing authorities are particularly important in Geor- 


New Municipal Offerings 
Within Sixth District States by Type of Issuer, 
Size of Issue, and Average Maturity 


January-October 1958 
(Percent of Number of Total Offerings) 


Ala. Fla. Ga. La. Miss. Tenn. Dist. 


Type of Issuer 
State 


City 25 22 @5 30. 27 
County 8 9 30 26 2 
School Board 5 20 1 1) 41 1 8 
Housing Authority 57 26-78: 33 35 
Special Authority 1 8 2 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Size of Issue 
(000 of dollars) 
0-100 16 2 7 20 41 6 15 
100-249 40. 22 <2). 
500-999 6. 25 138 2 
1,000 and over 16 37 17 #24 10 28 «21 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Average Maturity 
(years) 


1 year or less 64 28 = 73 
- 17 12 
5-10 7° 5 33-9). 22 
10 and over 12 10 
Total 100 


gia and Alabama, where in 1958 they accounted for 78 
and 57 percent, respectively, of the total new issues 
offered. Since housing authorities do the major volume 
of financing in these states, the average maturity on all 
new issues was generally lower than in other states. 

Apart from the temporary housing authority issues, 
nearly all maturities on other obligations were in ex- 
cess of one year, and over one-half of the offerings of 
state governments and special authorities carried maturi- 
ties of ten years or more. That average maturities on the 
issues of these governmental units were longer reflects in 
part their larger dollar size. 

Over four-fifths of the offerings of state governments 
and special authorities exceeded $1 million, compared 
with only one-fifth of the offerings of cities, counties, 
and school boards. Because of variations in size of issues, 
state governments and special authorities accounted for 
20 percent of the value of all offerings, even though they 
represented only 4 percent of the number. Issues of cities, 
counties, and school boards, on the other hand, made up 
42 percent of the value of all security offerings, although 
they accounted for 52 percent of the number. 


Demand Behind the Borrowing 


The purpose of borrowing reflects, of course, the degree 
of participation in the market of different types of 
governmental units. Since housing authorities were ac- 
tive borrowers in 1958, as in other years, it is not sur- 
prising that funds for the construction of public housing 
amounted to $370 million, or 39 percent of the value of 
all borrowing from January to October 1958. 

Security offerings to finance educational facilities, pri- 
marily for the construction of public schools, ranked next 
in importance. In 1958, borrowing for this purpose 
amounted to $159 million, or 17 percent of the total. The 
proportion of total borrowing for school purposes was 
about the same as in 1957 but somewhat higher than 
in the previous two years. 

Borrowings to finance the development of public utili- 
ties—water supply, electric and gas supply, and transit 
systems—and roads were again important in 1958. With 
the population continuing to grow and scattering to 
many suburban points, moreover, it is likely that borrow- 
ing for these purposes will continue heavy in the years 
ahead. 


Growth in Long-Term Debt Outstanding 


The high rate of borrowing by governmental agencies 
other than Federal since the end of World War II has, of 
course, resulted in a rapid growth in debt. The out- 
standing debt of all state and local governments in the 
United States amounted to approximately $55 billion at 
the end of fiscal year 1958, 3.5 times the amount in 
1945. In absolute terms, most of the postwar increase 
has been in the debt of local governments; they accounted 
for almost $26 billion of the $38 billion rise in total debt. 
Percentage-wise, however, the rise in state debt has been 
more rapid. At the end of 1945, obligations of state 
governments accounted for 15 percent of the combined 
state and local debt; by the end of fiscal 1958, however, 
state debt represented about 27 percent of the total. 
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Security Issues by Purpose 
Sixth District States 
Jan.-Oct. 1958 
(Percent of Value of Total Offerings) 
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Schools Public Roads Water Other 
Utilities 


Housing 


Estimates of long-term debt of District state govern- 
ments—which are published annually—parallel national 
trends. Sample estimates of the growth in debt of large 
cities in the District also indicate a debt pattern similar 
to that for the nation. When all of these pieces of informa- 
tion are put together, the long-term indebtedness of state 
and local governments in the District amounts to over 
$4.0 billion. Those estimates were made in the absence 
of complete data on outstanding long-term debt of all 
state and local governments in District states which are 
not available on an annual basis as they are for the nation. 


Public Demands Still Rising 

The borrowing trend of state and local governments in 
the District still appears to be upward. Compilations 
by the Bond Buyer show that the inventory of proposed 
and/or authorized borrowing by governmental entities in 
the District totaled $795 million in mid-November 1958, 
up 6 percent from a year earlier. The need to borrow 
results, of course, from increasing ane on state and 
local governments to spend. 

The demand for public services continues unabated 
and, in a sense, feeds upon itself. An expressway, for 
example, is built to speed up traffic to and from the 
central city. Residential building follows the highway, 
and suburban developments spring up at points farther 
and farther away from the city. These developments in 
turn create demands for water, electricity, schools, and 
feeder roads. The expressway, built originally to speed 
the flow of traffic, becomes congested and inadequate. 
It must be widened, extended farther—and so it goes. 

The ability of most governmental units to meet the 
demands for services they have traditionally provided 
has been stretched to the limit. Although some “new” 
sources of revenue may still be untapped, they are cer- 
tainly dwindling. If governments are to meet the expanded 
demand for services, they may be faced with the alterna- 
tive of accepting further sharp increases in debt or 
raising tax rates. The time, therefore, may be approach- 
ing when the public has to choose between a school or a 
shiny new automobile, a sewer or a new television set. 


ALFRED P. JOHNSON 


Revival in the District Textile Industry 


Economic recovery has continued to be in the headlines 
of the nation’s news for the last seven months or so as 
more and more industries have joined in the general up- 
ward trend. Since. the textile industry is so important in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District, it is only natural to 
wonder if that industry is also among those enjoying re- 
covery. Fortunately, it is. Moreover, it was one of the 
first industries to experience an upswing, starting to rise 
even before some types of activity stopped declining. If 
the length and depth of the preceding decline is any basis 
for judgment, those connected with the textile industry 
must be particularly gratified by the turn of events 
earlier in the year. At the same time, they realize that 
textile activity is still much below previous highs. 

That textile activity has turned upward in the Sixth 
District is evident from figures on man-hours worked in 
the production of textile products. After allowance for 
seasonal changes, it is apparent that man-hours hit a 
low point about last April and have increased since 
then. Man-hours normally increase between April and 
November; by a rough calculation a rise of about 10 or 11 
percent might be considered seasonal. In 1958, however, 
man-hours worked in the District textile industry in- 
creased over 18 percent from April to November. 

Textile mills have speeded up their operations mainly 
by working longer hours rather than by hiring more 
workers. In April, workers in District mills put in an 


average of 35.4 hours each week, but in November they 
put in 40.6 hours, a gain of nearly 15 percent. In the 
comparable period in 1957, weekly hours rose only 2 
percent, and in that period in 1956, there was a gain of 4 
percent. The sharp rise in 1958 accounted for roughly 
four-fifths of the gain in total man-hours between April 
and November. 

The remainder of the gain in man-hours was, of course, 
accounted for by a slight rise in the number employed. 
Mill operators generally add some workers between April 
and November as seasonal changes occur, but in 1958 
they added slightly more than usual. This was reflected 
in a rise of about one percent in the seasonally adjusted 
index of textile employment in the Sixth District. 

This recent combination of developments, that is, a 
sharp rise in hours and only a slight gain in workers, 
must reflect, of course, a feeling on the part of mill 
operators that textiles still have not recovered enough 
to warrant substantial additions to the work forces. After 
all, last April’s average work week of 35.4 hours reflected 
substantial underemployment. An expansion of the work 
week is the first way mills begin to increase output in 
response to increases in demand. Having increased the 
work week to an average of over 40 hours in November, 
however, mill operators probably have expanded output 
by this means about as much as they care to. In Novem- 
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The Textile Industry 
Sixth District States 
1956-58 


Increased textile activity has reflected mainly a rise 
in the average work week, although employment 
has also increased slightly. 


Numt 

40 Avg. Hours Per Week 40 
38 38 
36K 36 
Thousands Thousands 
200 200 

Employment 

160 1 1 | 1 160 


Activity in cotton mills has increased, as indicated 
by the amount of cotton consumed in manufacture, 
and prices of cotton products have stabilized. 
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ber, the average textile employee worked slightly longer 
than he did in January 1956, just before textile activity 
started an irregular downward movement that lasted 
until April 1958. The number employed in November, 
in contrast, was still about 10 percent less than it was in 
January 1956. If output continues to expand, further 
increases in the work week would add more substantially 
to overtime pay than increases early in 1958 did, which 
would provide a strong incentive for mill operators to 
expand employment. 


Cotton Consumption Rises ... 
Developments in cotton continue to be of major impor- 
tance to the textile industry, despite the inroads made by 
synthetic fibers and other substitutes for cotton such as 
paper and plastics. In 1957, cotton represented over 65 
percent of all fibers consumed by textile mills in the 
nation. It seems reasonable to assume that cotton is 
considerably more important in the Sixth District because 
of the greater importance of those types of textile activity 
in which cotton is used more extensively as a raw material. 
Thus, according to the Census of Manufacturers, in 1954 
combined employment in mills producing broad-woven 
fabrics, yarn and thread, and knit goods—the heaviest 
users of cotton—accounted for over 85 percent of total 
textile employment in the Sixth District, compared with 
less than 70 percent in the country. In any discussion of 
textiles, therefore, it is highly relevant to consider what 
has happened in the manufacture of cotton textiles. The 
most readily available index of activity in this important 


sector of the textile industry is the amount of cotton con- 
sumed. 

Seasonally adjusted monthly figures on cotton con- 
sumption confirm the upward trend in textile activity 
shown by the figures on man-hours. Cotton consumption 
increased sharply from May through September, and 
although down slightly in October and stable in Novem- 
ber, it was still more than 17 percent above the April 
level. 

This increase, it is well to remember, was from a 
sharply depressed level of activity. Although some re- 
covery has occurred, therefore, it is at best only partial. 
Cotton consumption in October and November was still 
15 percent below the level of January 1956 and 33 per- 
cent below the level reached in mid-1951 when the 
special stimulus of the Korean War was an important 
factor in lifting consumption to its highest point since 
World War II. Changes in District cotton consumption 
generally have paralleled those in the country as a whole. 


..- But Prices Little Changed 


The relatively slow activity in cotton textiles, despite 
the recent substantial recovery, indicates that the industry 
has a large amount of unused capacity. With highly com- 
petitive conditions the rule in the textile industry, this 
has tended to hold prices of textiles down as is reflected 
by the average of wholesale prices of cotton products in 
the accompanying chart. 

Prices of cotton products, which had been moving 
downward through most of 1956 and 1957, continued 
down for several months after textile activity began to 
increase. The downward trend in prices, however, was 
halted in July, and slight increases occurred in August and 
September. Part of this rise was lost in October, but by 
November, prices of cotton products had improved 
about 0.7 percent over the July level. In spite of this im- 
provement, prices were still below those of last April, 
when textile activity began to pick up. 

Although most of the preceding discussion has been 
phrased in terms of the “Sixth District textile industry,” 
it is well to remember that the industry really is not 
District-wide. It is concentrated to a very large degree in 
Georgia, where over 55 percent of the District’s textile 
workers were employed in 1957. Alabama accounted 
for another 24 percent, Tennessee for about 17 percent, 
and Mississippi for about 3 percent. Textile manufac- 
turing is even less important in Florida and Louisiana. 

Moreover, the geographic concentration of the indus- 
try is even greater than the state figures would indicate. 
Figures from the 1950 Census of Population, the latest 
source showing the relative importance of types in local 
areas, reveal, for example, that in Georgia the textile 
industry is particularly important in the northwest section 
of the state and in the Columbus area. In Alabama, its 
relative importance is greatest in the southeast and north- 
east portions of the state, and in Tennessee, the industry 
is a relatively important source of employment in the 
Chattanooga area and, to a lesser extent, in and around 
Knoxville. Any revival in textiles in the Sixth District, 
therefore, naturally would have its greatest econumic im- 


pact in these areas. _ Puivip M. WEBSTER 
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Holiday Sales at District Department Stores 


Christmas shoppers apparently spent enough at Sixth Dis- 
trict department stores to set a new holiday sales record. 
Preliminary figures indicate that total sales for the two- 
month season exceeded the 1957 volume by 6 percent 
and topped the 1956 record by 5 percent. The amount 
of merchandise sold by department stores rose at an 
even greater rate than dollar sales, indicating that con- 
sumers received more for their money this Christmas 
than they did the previous two years. Prices of house- 
furnishings and apparel, which make up the bulk of de- 
partment store sales, fell slightly below the 1956 year-end 
level and averaged about one percent less than they did 
at the end of 1957. 

Most of the District gain was accounted for by im- 
proved sales in smaller cities. The continued rapid popu- 
lation growth of Florida was reflected in above-average 
gains in many areas of that state. Parts of Georgia and 
Alabama that depend heavily on farm income and large 
government payrolls also reported substantial increases in 
department store sales. On the other hand, sales volume 
in some metropolitan areas failed to match previous 
records. In many areas of Louisiana, Christmas spending 
declined for the second straight year. 


Department Store Sales in Leading Cities 
Sixth District 


November and December Expressed as a Percentage of 
1947-49 Average | 


Area 1955 1956 1957 19581 
District . . . .-. . 153 169 168 178 

Atlanta. .. . « . « 5ST 159 162 170 

Birmingham . . . . . 130 138 130 137 

Jacksonville . . . . . 133 139 138 144 

Knoxville. . ... . 159 166 156 167 

Miami. .... . . 173 230 245 249 

New Orleans. . . . . 132 150 144 147 

1Preliminary 


A successful holiday shopping season is always im- 
portant to District department store merchants. In a typi- 
cal year, November sales rise 16 percent above average 
monthly sales, while the December volume jumps 73 
percent above the average. Altogether, sales for the two 
months account for about one-fourth of annual sales. 
Thus, the success or failure of year-end sales can often 
spell the difference between profit and loss for the year. 

A successful season was particularly welcome in 1958. 
Department store sales in the early months of the year 
fell substantially below year-earlier volumes as cold 
weather combined with the recession to put a damper on 
consumer spending. As recently as September, year-to- 
date sales were one percent below the comparable period 
in 1957, despite better-than-seasonal gains during the 
summer months. It took a record volume during the last 
two months to bring annual sales above those for the 
previous year and to make 1958 the peak year for depart- 
ment stores. 


District income figures hint that consumers had enough 
money to make 1958 an even more successful year for 
department stores than it was. Personal incomes in each 
of the first three quarters of the year, for which data are 
available, exceeded those in the same periods last year, 
with an average gain of 3 percent for the first nine months. 

A look at the different sources of income, however, 
reveals considerable variation. Factory payrolls dropped 
sharply soon after the first of the year to the lowest 
point in two years, although they have since risen again 
to the late 1957 level. Transfer payments, which include 
unemployment compensation and social security pay- 
ments, jumped about 20 percent. District farmers enjoyed 
a successful year, with indications that farm income may 
have exceeded the 1956 record. 

The decline in manufacturing payrolls provides us 
with a clue to the poor showing of department store 
sales in the early months of 1958. Many District workers 
feared that their earnings would be reduced and were 
naturally hesitant to spend money on postponable goods. 
A survey conducted at the end of 1957 by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center revealed that more 
Americans expected business conditions to be worse in 
the year to come than at any time in recent years. There 
was a corresponding rise in the number who felt that 
their own financial positions would be shakier. As a 
result, there was a substantial drop in plans to purchase 
such goods as furniture, appliances, and automobiles. 

That District residents decided to postpone some 
spending in anticipation of hard times is dramatically 
illustrated by the rise in savings at major financial institu- 
tions. Between December 1957 and September 1958 
time deposits at member banks rose 20 percent. Thus, 
almost half a billion dollars in potential retail sales 
were set aside for future use. Savings in the form of 
life insurance sales and savings and loan shares grew at 
somewhat slower rates, but still accounted for large sums 
of money that might have been spent on consumer goods. 

Rising prices of food and services also acted to hold 
down expenditures for department store items. Food 
prices rose 4 percent between October 1957 and July 
1958, and costs of medical care rose 5 percent. Greater 
outlays for those necessities left less money for spending 
on furniture and clothing. 

Just as the decline in manufacturing payrolls early 
in 1958 contributed to a cautious attitude on the part 
of consumers, the rise in factory pay in the last few 
months was accompanied by increased optimism. A 
recent survey indicated that a majority of those ques- 
tioned believe that business is on the upswing and that 
they will share in the new prosperity. Reflecting this 
changed attitude, time deposits at member banks de- 
clined in November for the first time in 1958. The 
consumer expressed his new-found confidence by spend- 
ing more at District department stores this Christmas 
season. 


ROBERT M. YOUNG . 
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Bank Announcements Commercial and Industrial Loan Survey 
On December 8, 1958, the newly organized Coral Ridge Detailed information on commercial and industrial loans 
National Bank, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, opened for outstanding at Sixth District member banks as of October 
business as a member of the Federal Reserve System 5, 1955, and October 17, 1957, is available in pamphlet 
: ‘ form on request. Data for 1955 have been revised sub- 
Officers of the bank are J. D. Camp, President; R. H. stantially and differ materially from those previously 
Makemson, Executive Vice President; T. V. Varnedoe, published. Address requests to the Publications Section, 
Cashier; and T. E. Reilly, Assistant Cashier. It has Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
capital of $500,000 and surplus of $200,000 Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
On January 1, 1959, The Bank of Pasco County, 
Dade City, Florida, a nonmember bank, began to remit Debits to Individual Demand Deposit Accounts | 
at par for checks drawn on it when received from the (in Thousands of Dollars) M: 
Federal Reserve Bank. A. F. Price is President; Laura ieee ae --s 
Spencer Porter is Executive Vice President; H. S. 1958 
Massey is Vice President; and Leon R. Douglas is 1958 1958 1957 1958 19571957 a 
Cashier. Capital totals $250,000 and surplus and un . 36,00 40.098 3685 —10 <3 = 
divided profits total $363,407. Dothan “Geese : 
Also to begin remitting at par on January I is the Mobile 
Kingston Bank and Trust Company, Kingston, Tennes 23.364 21 738 
. uscaloosa*. . . + 
see. Officers are F rank Parker, President; Mary R. Rose Total Reporting Cities 1,299°976 1,300/393 1226633 
and W. M. Parker, Vice Presidents; James M. Ingram, 709,309 765,554 618811 +2 
Assistant Vice President; J. C. Parker, Cashier; and Daytona Beach* 51,751 53,172 47,413. —3 + +10 
Virginia R. Bacon and Mary F. Huddleston, Assistant Gainesville* . . 33,710 32859 —13 43 +49 Ne 
8 Jacksonville 616,115 7123% 591,671 —14 +44 49 Te 
Cashiers. Capital totals $100,000 and surplus and un- Key West* . . ‘ 13,828 13,101 —1 5 
Lakeland* 68,629 57,377 —2 +20 +413 Furni 
divided profits $163,000. Miami... . _ 726,037 754,877 _ 663,566 —4 9 +7 Mem 
Greater Miami* . 1,088,916 1,145,156 1,009,221 -—5 +48 +5 Mem 
Orlando... 160,475 170,797 ‘152,376 +5 +47 Bank 
Pensacola... 76,957 410 81,707 —13 Turne 
St. Petersburg: 153,640 «265,422, «156,012 In 
Department Store Sales and Inventories Tampa. . 324,752 298,327 +948 Ou 
West Palm Beach* 113/003 117,766 + 106162 —4 +46 +11 ALAE 
Total Reporting Cities 2,882,685 3,107,709 2,720388 —7 +6 +6 No 
Percent Change 1,469,998 1,537,245 1,294,038 —4 414 +6 
IA 
Sales Inventories 59,028 61,509 —-55,658 +6 45 Fur 
Nov. 1958 from 1) Months Nov. 30, 1958 from Athens* 33692 —14 +6 Met 
“Oct. 1958 from Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Atlanta... . 1,663,302 1,770,797 1,546,709 -—6 +8 +3 Mer 
Place 1958 1957 1957 1958 1957 Augusta... . 85,877 101,134 85,404 -—15 +1 +6 Far 
ALABAMA... +1 +2 +4 Elberton... 8,153 8,650 7579 —6 +8 48 Non 
Birmingham . . . —2 —2 +6 Gainesville* . 46,593 50,114 43,789 —7 +6 +5 Man 
FLORIDA Macon .... 114,862 101,258 +7 +3 M 
—3 +2 +10 +1 Marietta®™ 25,687 27,706 25,212 7 +2 
3 4 ewnan.... y + + 
ksonville Savannah... -:175,485 194,638 «167,883 +5 +1 
Miami Area. . —10 —5 +1 +13 +4 Valdosta. 23720 (24146 21768 —2 49 —1 
2 Other Citiest . . . 854512 938,468 846109 —9 41 —0 
Orlando... —8 +6 + LOUISIANA 
St. Ptrsbg-Tampa Area. +7 +5 +9 +4 Alexandria* . . . 69,533 (70,714 64499 -—2 48 41 
New Orleans . . 1,096,182 1,266,117 1,177,018 —13 -—7 —3 Nonfs 
Columbus... +6 +2 +6 +8 Total Reporting Cities 1,495,619 1,695,326 1,564,998 —12 -—4 —2 Manu 
+6 45 42 Other Citiest . . . 587,548 620,256 608694 -—5 —3 Manu 
Rome** 2... —Il +6 na. MISSISSIPPI Furnit 
LOUISIANA. +6 —3 —4 +3 —2 Jackson... 261,589 287/091 174,365 +50 +25 Fam 
Baton Rouge. . . . . +15 +0 —1 +3 +2 aurel® + 
Meridian. 38,147 42, 33.217 —10 +15 +47 § MISSISS 
New Orleans . +7 +3 Natchez*# . 21,044 21,597 20,256 —3 + Nonfai 
MISSISSIPPE . —1 +5 +1 +2 Vicksburg... 18/031 19165 —7 -6 —4 Manuf 
+5 +1 Total Reporting Cities 436,486 473,934 335,930 —8 +30 +15 Manuf 
Other Citiest . . . 223,089 231,805 «214,802 44 0 
TENNESSEE ..... +1 +2 ~2 +5 Bristol* . . 40,730 44,711 35,994 —9 +413 +69 Memb 
Bristol-Kingsport- Chattanooga. 275,227 297,297 246,310 +412 +425 
ail Johnson City* 38,017 41/940. 365438 
Johnson City** . . +0 3 7 +6 ied Kingsport* 70,048 80,442 69,635 TENNES: 
Chat 1 7 2 ashville . . + 
43 Total Reporting Cities 1,283,785 1,416,580 1,19116 —9 +7 $3 
Other Citiest . . . 498,560 518,157 ‘551,527  —4 —10 
eporting Cities . 828, 668, 337, 
* Reporting stores account for over 90 percent of total District department store sales. Other Citiest . . 4,343,016 4,611,485 4,133,981 
In order to permit publication of figures) for this city, a special sample has been 
~ constr t is confined exclusively to department stores. Figures non- son or Siy 
department stores, however, are not used in computing the District percent changes. 344 Cities 103,994,000 189,246,000 —l4 _ +39 **Daity 
ns, Ot miiiable *Not included in total for 32 cities that are part of the National Bank Debit Series. Sources: 
tEstimated. of Min 
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: Sixth District Ind 
Seasonally Adjusted (1947-49 — 100) 
1957 | 1958 
SIXTH + ll OcT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OcT. NOV. 
Nonfarm Employ: o « eo ee So 135 134 134 133 133 132 132 133 133 133 134 134 134 
Manufacturing ool ca 3 6 0 ae 118 118 117 115 115 114 113 115 115 115 116 116 116 
Appi le i eer 166 164 167 167 165 161 167 170 166 164 166 166 168 
Chemicals . . . 1... . ee - 131 131 132 130 129 127 131 133 131 131 130 127 126 127 
Metals 185 181 181 177 174 176 176 183 183 182 180 177 
Food . ons s Te 111 111 114 113 110 110 1 109 111 108 108 109 108 
-_ Lor., Wood Prod., Fur. & Fix. - oe 76 76 75 74 72 72 72 73 73 75 76 76 
Paper & Allied Products ee oe 159 159 158 156 157 158 157 158 157 158 157 159 158 
Primary Metals . ...... . 106 101 100 96 91 91 93 91 89 90 95 91 
ee ee: so 89 88 87 85 85 85 84 84 85 85 85 86 
Transportation Equipment . . . . . 220 220 226 215 200 194 187 172 201 198 212 211 192r 201 
_— Manufacturing Payrolils . .... . 195 196 194 187 182 183 182 183 192 196 198 197 195r 199 
ae Cotton Consumption** ....... 79 79 74 75 81 83 89 87 87 
Electric Power Production** . . . . . 303 299 295 317 325 311 306 297 312 312 313 311 na. na. 
58 Petrol. Prod. in Coastal 
Louisiana & Mississippi** . . . . . 167 161 175 169 170 168 162 164 167 170 176 187r 190r 190 
Construction Contracts* . . . . . . 283 261 259 309 318 369 387 420 389 384 na. na. 
57 Residential. . . . 3: 288 294 272 293 279 301 324 365 361 394 400 na. na. 
239 229 257 333 332 4 405 468 384 371 na. na. 
=i Farm Cash weed ice ey ae 104 1 119 118 121 150 157 165 134 136 105 108 na. 
+0 103 7 92 87 134 145 146 118 82 89 na. 
+1 ae co eae . 158 152 172 161 156 160 177 176 184 1 182 185 182 na. 
~~ pod Sales* /** oss « 165r 170 157 147 158 156 166 176 174 183 167 165 170p 
—7 _ Seer ee 156 151 147 157 153 154 169 168 183 158 154 161 
+9 Baten _. Sa errr 205 201 181 171 175 164 172 199 185 187 179 180r 214 
+4 Birmingham ........~. 131 126r 126 121 111 132 117 130 129 127 147 133 131 129 
+9 Chattanooga... 2... 1... - 141 147 145 142 128 141 136 145 144 159 161 150 154 163 
115 117 109 99 97 99 107 106 111 124 107 111 126 
+2 Jacksonville . ........ #119 130 133 127 116 122 108 122 126 127 138 129 135 136 
a a . 139 144 156 146 128 139 141 147 137 156 151 146 155 
10 re = 143 149 139 137 148 151 159 165 164 183 147 153 158 
246 2550 234287 233 268 285 250 258 230p 
NewOrleans 145 140 147 132 135 125 135 137 145 141 147 140 144r 143p 
He Tampa-St. Petersburg... . . . 177 195 207 192 174 1 181 203 202 207 219 209 209 214 
Dept. Store Stocks* . 21lr 207 202 199 193 1 191 191 192 192 198 202r 206p 
Furniture Store Sales* 158r 151 151 125 132 138 143 139 1 153 145 145r 151p 
j 7 Member Bank Deposits* .... . . 160 161 161 162 163 166 168 170 174 170 176 175 175 180 
Tt Member Bank Loans* . . . . . . . 267 267 269 269 269 270 273 276 279 278 281 282 285 291 
T; Bank Debits* . . it auton eo 230 240 244 233 237 226 233 240 229 256 249 242 
+) Turnover of Demand Deposits* : : : ; 138 136 149 146 144 139 141 141 147 151 148 147 144 140 
0 In Leading Cities. . 2... . . 145 144 160 157 155 150 160 1 168 166 166 161 149 147 
Outside Leading Cities 101 99 113 111 112 110 106 112 110 116 114 118 107 105 
po Manufacturing Employment . . . . 112 112 107 105 103 102 103 1 105 106 104 102 106 107 
+ Manufacturing Payrolls. . . . . . 188 185 173 170 162 165 1 166 174 175 177 174 18lr 184 
Furniture Store Sales . . ... . 128 134r 132 132 113 122 134 135 128 130 145 138 136 136p 
+5 Member Bank Deposits . . . . . 138 138 139 140 140 140 145 146 150 150 154 152 153 158 
+6 Member BankLoans. . . . . . . 223 222 222 224 223 224 226 230 231 235 233 234 239 246 
+3 Farm Cash Receipts . . . . . . . 88 82 111 120 113 128 152 142 147 143 130 97 103 na. 
ts Bank Debits ........ . 205 1% 202 205 197 199 204 200 206 209 207 230 220 214 
LORIDA 
— “ al Employment . . .... 179 178 177 176 176 175 176 177 180 182 182 183 183 182 
+8 Manufacturing Employment . . . . 178 180 177 171 171 168 167 171 174 176 182 181 182 184 
Bk Manufacturing Payrolis. . . . . . 287 287 288 278 273 264 271 280 292 301 307 311 315 311 
+ Furniture StoreSales . .... . 156 175 187 161 142 146 153 157 155 156 172 171 153 170 
| Member Bank Deposits . . . . . . 210 212 212 212 211 215 216 221 227 225 233 234 235 241 
+3 Member BankLoans. . . . . . . 420 423 425 425 426 431 444 441 447 456 457 463 477 
+2 Farm Cash Receipts . . . . . . - 165 184 189 162 178 151 239 249 305 214 201 216 211 na. 
+3 Bank Debits ......... 34 332 345 344 326 319 337 322 354 361 343 «(386 391 360 
GEORGIA. 
+1 Nonfarm Employment sae 128 128 128 126 126 1 124 125 126 126 127 127 128 
—1 Employment**# 118 117 115 114 113 11lr 108r 112r 112r 113 114r 113r 114 
+3 Manufacturing Payrolis. . . . . . 186 196 190 183 177 177 171 167 182 189 192 189 184r 195 
=0 Furniture StoreSales . ..... 146 153r 149 137 113 127 121 139 136 133 154 147 151r 141p 
Member Bank Deposits . . . . . . 140 141 1 142 144 147 147 1 152 1 154 155 154 158 
+1 Member Bank Loans . . . ... . 215 213 213 213 212 211 212 213 217 213 212 219 223 226 
+5 Farm Cash Receipts . . . .. © - 114 127 140 143 141 150 157 167 129 157 158 107 na. 
Pe Bank Debits ........ =. 209 207 215 222 210 202 212 207 212 219 212 235 223 © 217 
+ LOUISIANA 
—3 Nonfarm Employment 6G-4o See 132 132 131 131 130 129 129 127 127 127 127 127 127 
—2 Manufacturing Employment. 101 98 93 93 94 94 
—3 Manufacturing Payrolls. . . . . . 172 170 172 171 169 168 171 169 166 163 168 167 163 171 
Furniture Store Sales* . . . . . . 183 209r 203 1 178 193 171 181 178 177 189 181 164 192p 
+9 Member Bank Deposits* .... . 153 153 153 153 155 156 154 157 159 153 157 155 152 156 
+3 Member Bank Loans* ...... 269 270 269 270 269 269 271 272 273 265 268 277 
4-25 Farm Cash Receipts . Sen ale 89 114 116 113 111 115 148 143 109 72 90 na, 
+8 md 5 Se ee 206 221 205 193 206 203 211 208 200 234 213 197 
ISSI 
Nonfarm Employment 125 125 126 125 125 125 125 124 124 125 127 127 128 
=i Manufacturing Employment. Perea seta 121 121r 122 122 122 124 123 1 126 127 128 129 130 
415 Manufacturing Payrolis. . . . . . 206 205 210 211 207 226 2 221 226 2 238 240 239r 240 
—0 Furniture Store Sales* . . . . .. 112r 119 104 86 107 113 101 123 101 80 107 
Member Bank Deposits* .... . 151 154 157 164 166 172 185 1 186 184 192 194 197 198 
6 Member Bank Loans* . ... . - 293 295 299 302 303 304 308 334 337 367 352 359 363 
+ Farm Cash Receipts . . . . ... . 7 79 107 100 92 115 128 143 145 138 100 59 85 na. 
475 178 177 175 172 182 190 191 207 200 219 208 210 
+3 Nonfarm oy eee ge le o> me he 118 119 117 118 118 117 117 117 117 118 118 118 
45 Manufacturi mployment ee 18 116 116 112 113 112 112 114 114 113 114 115 116 
+; asutatarion Rayrolls. . . . . . 190 1 186 179 179 181 178 179 181 186 192 190 186r 186 
+3 Furniture Store Sales* . . . . . . 101 110r 113 106 89 101 106 109 104 105 105 103 103 112 
be Member Bank Deposits* .... . 147 147 147 148 149 155 156 158 161 156 159 158 159 161 
+3 Member Bank Loans* ...... 3, 235 237 239 238 239 242 245 249 244 250 247 , 251 251 
+3 Farm Cash %6 98 92 86 104 116 103 113 114 112 77 110 na.” 
73 Bank Debits* . . 205 206 205 196 197 197 197 199 201 200 214 . 216.° 209 
*For Sixth District area only. Other totals for entire six states.  n.a. Not Available. p Preliminary. _r Revised. 
ape ene reau Cen W. Dodge Corp.; petrol. prod., U. S. Bureau 
rces: arm ig. emp. payrolls, s cotton consumption, sus; construction contracts, 
Of Mines; elec. power prod., Fed. Power Comm. Other indexes based on data collected : this Bank. All indexes calculated by 7 “Bank. 
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— CONDITIONS in the Sixth District continue to improve 
slowly. Nonfarm employment in November was unchanged, but 
with a slight rise in factory employment and a lengthening of 
the work week, manufacturing activity rose further and payrolls 
increased. Consumer spending strengthened somewhat, and farm 
income improved slightly. Expansion again occurred in member 
bank loans, and borrowings from the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Atlanta declined further. 


Nonfarm employment, seasonally adjusted, showed virtually no change 
during November in Alabama, Louisiana, and Tennessee. In Georgia and 
Mississippi, further gains occurred; in Florida, employment declined. For the 
District, the net result was stability. Manufacturing employment edged 
upward slightly, but not enough to change the charted index. Nonmanufac- 
turing employment was down fractionally. Manufacturing activity was 
expanded, not only by a small rise in factory employment but also by a 
lengthening of the factory work week. Factory payrolls also increased. The 
rate of insured unemployment showed improvement after allowance for 
seasonal changes. 

Seasonally adjusted cotton consumption was unchanged from October, 
indicating that cotton mills did not expand their activity further. Though 
slightly below September, the level of activity in October and November was 
still substantially above last April’s recession low. Crude oil production in 
Coastal Louisiana and Mississippi expanded more than seasonally in Novem- 
ber. Steel mill operations dropped back in November, but recovered sharply 
in December. The three-month average of construction contract awards 
declined in September, but was still at an exceptionally high seasonally 
adjusted level. 

Total spending, as measured by seasonally adjusted bank debits, though 
off slightly further from the September peak, remained high in November. 
Consumer spending apparently strengthened, as sales at department stores 
and furniture stores rose substantially, after allowance for normal seasonal 
variations, and household appliance store sales also improved. 

Personal savings in the form of time deposits declined about seasonally 
during November; and sales of ordinary life insurance dropped during 
a month when they usually rise sharply. Loans made to retail concerns by 
District member banks rose substantially in contrast with modest gains in 
recent years. 

Harvest of farm crops is virtually complete in the District with gains 
recorded in the production of every major crop except cotton. Prices for most 
farm items held up well in November and farmers in most states shared in the 
increased returns. Farm loans at member banks rose for the year ending 
September 30, 1958, in all states except Louisiana. The gain occurred in non- 
real-estate loans which reflected a large carry-over from 1957 and increased 
farm activity in 1958. 

Member bank deposits and loans, seasonally adjusted, increased sharply 
during November. All states registered gains in deposits, and all states but 
Tennessee reported loan increases. Investments at all insured banks re- 
mained unchanged as a reduction in holdings of U. S. Governments was 
offset by a gain in other securities. In December, total loans outstand- 
ing at banks in leading cities rose more than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Business loans, however, did not rise as much, mainly because 
of lower borrowings by manufacturing and mining concerns and sales finance 
companies. Member bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta declined further. 
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